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THE OPEN COURT. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


P.O. DRAWER, F. 169-175 La Salle Street. 


EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. DR. PAUL CARUS, Fditor. 


The reader will find in THE OPEN Court an earnest, and, as we believe, a successful 
effort to conciliate Religion with Science. The work is done with due reverence for the past 
and with full confidence in a higher future. 

THE OPEN CouRrT unites the deliberation and prudence of conservatism with the radical- 
ism of undaunted progress. While the merits of the old creeds are fully appreciated, their 
errors are not overlooked. ‘The ultimate consequences of the most radical thought are ac- 
cepted, but care is taken to avoid the faults of a one-sided view. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 


is shown to be a truth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and will remain the 
basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Religion contains all that is good and true, elevating 
and comforting in the old religions. Superstitious notions are rec»gnized as mere accidental 
shame, oe which Religion can be purified without harm to the properly religious spirit. 

is 1dea is, 


FEARLESSLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OF ANY KIND, 


presented in its various scientific aspects and inits deep significance to intellectual and emo- 
tional life. If fully grasped, it will be found to satisfy the yearnings of the heart as well 
as the requirements of the intellect. 

Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the religious problem are not 
shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, and will always receive due at- 
tention. ‘The severest criticism, we trust, will serve only to elucidate the truth of the main 
idea propounded in THE OPEN Cowrt. 


Price, $2.00 for one year; $1.00 for six months ; $0.50 for three months. Single Copies, 10 Cts. 
SAMPLE COPIFS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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paper, every page filled solid full of interesting read- 
ing; stories of thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, 
Koys’ and Girls’ Departments. The Famous 
Funny Columns of THE YANKEE BLADE are 
edited by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
bumorist. Thecirculationis rapidiy increasing. 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
mat'er is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgarit.. Don’t fail to 
try THE YANKEE BLADE. You will be delighted with it. Comes every KAN 
week. Our regular subscription priceis $2.00 per year. We offer it to 

| ) new subscribers for only $1.00 a vear, or 
50 cents for six months. We willsend it three 
months for 25cents. Ifyou willenclose 6 cts. \ 
extra, and mention this paper, we will . 
send you FREE a Half Dozen Japanese Shifa Handkerchiefs of 
Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly balf a yard square, in handsome designs, assurted. 
BThis is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonce, Sent2 
years for §1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


7 We have examined the aboveenymed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them vo 
bearemarkabie bargain. Wecan recommend them io ali our readers.—L£ditor. 
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sources by GEORGE P. HANSEN, late U.S. consul to 
Denmark, A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him. Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents, mailed. 
' For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred | Catalogues free. CHARLESH KERR & CO., Pub- 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the Best | lishers, Chicayo. 
American Authors to whoever sends us a list of 
five story readers and ten cents. Address, Potter & 
Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 


American Authors. 


OBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning’s poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARI.ES 


Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 60° 


NEW BOOKS. 
Tie Courtship of Miles Standish. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. A Holiday 
volume, including numerous illustrations by GEo, 
H. Boueuton, F. T. MERRILL, and others. Quarto 
cloth, handsomely stamped, $6.00; full levant, 
$12.00. 


The Searlet Letter. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With illustrations 
by Mary Hawitock Foots. New edition, with a 
fine steel portrait of Hawthorne. 8vo, Cloth, full 
gilt, $3 00; morocco, antique, $7.50. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries. 


By Ropo.ro LAncrAnt, Professor of Topography 
in the University of Rome, and Director of the 
Roman Museum. With 100 illustrations. 8vo, 
very tastefully bound, $6.00. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 


By Kate DovuGias Wieein. With illustrations. 
Ornamental boards, 50 cents. 


A very bright story, attractively illustrated. An excel- 
lent substitute for Christmas cards. : 


Poetry, Comedy, and Duty. 


By CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, D.D., Professor 
of Theology in the Divinity School of Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Exquisite balance of deep thinking and cheerful 
believing render Professor Everett's essays a pure de- 


light to those prepared to receive them.—The Unita- 
rian Review. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


New Riverside Hdition, from entirely new plates. 
With Notes by Mr. WuirtTrerR, and Portraits. 4 
vols., crown 8vo, uniform with the Riverside Long- 
fellow. Cloth, $6.00; half calf, $11.00; half levant, 
$16.00. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


New Comparative Edition, containing the First 
Edition and the Fourth of the remarkable transla- 
tion by EpwarpD FITZGERALD. 16mo, uncut, $1.50. 


Poetical Works of Emma Lazarus. 


With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch. 2 vols, 
16mo, $2.50. 


The Life of Delia Bacon. 


By THEODORE Bacon. With a Portrait. In one 
volume, 8vo., $2.00. 


The story of a remarkable woman, including many 
letters by Hawthorne, Carlyle, Emerson, and others. 
Young Sir Henry Vane. 


By James K. Hosmer, author of ‘* Samuel Adams,” 
in the series of American Statesmen. With 4 
portrait of Vane, plans of the Battles of Marston 
Moor and Naseby, a fac-simile of a letter by Vane, 
and acopy of the Great Seal of the Commonwealth 
under Cromwell. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


A book of great historic and biographical interest, 
written in an engaging style. 


The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789. 


By JouN Fiske. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


An important book throwing clear light on an ob- 
acure section of our national li , and written with re- 
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EDITORIAL. 


Wuen two Rabbis, one from Ohio and another from Mis- 
sissippi, were recently presented with courteous ceremony 
to a Methodist conference in Columbus, Ohio, and invited to 
seats among the delegates, it was a hopeful sign of the com- 
ing time. 


Now THAT the election is over, the various religious 
papers on all sides have had their word to speak upon the 
abuses of money—betting, bribing, etc.—during the cam- 
paign. It should not be the religious papers only that 
should have a word to say upon so vital a point in the 
decency of our country’s politics. Pass it on! 


A Portianp (Oregon) paper suggests that the best way to 
take care of the morals of our boys and girls is to pay more 
attention to those of their fathers and mothers. If fathers 
do not wish their boys to smoke, let them begin by quitting 
it themselves. If mothers would save their girls from silly 
social customs and ambitions, let them be a little more 
independent of Mrs. Grundy and the fashion-plate. 


Tue new Portrait Edition of Unity Sunday School Card, 


series C—“ Corner-Stones of Character,” is now ready. 


This series corresponds to No. 1 Unity Lessons on Child- 
Life and will prove a forcible and beautiful reinforcement 
to the Christmas spirit. The texts in the new set will be the 
same as in the old edition, but each card will carry aspeak- 
ing portrait of some one of the Unitarian Fathers—Chan. 
ning, Parker, Emerson, Martineau, Dewey, Ware, Bellows, 
Gannett, Eliot, Clarke, Conant, or Codding. Our schools 
will be eager for these, and as soon as possible should 
secure them, before Christmas time. The price of the cards 
is 20 cents per set of twelve, post-paid. 


A wriTER in the Interior complains that theology in fiction 
is fictitious theology and does not believe that such charac- 
ters as Robert Elsmere or his wife, not to say John Ward and 
Helen, have ever existed in real life. He believes that these 
books contain no arguments to be discussed, but in attempt- 
ing to maintain this position he goes out of his way far 
enough to call the writer of “ Robert Elsmere” by various 
hard names. She is supposed to be actuated by “cowardly 
malice,” and her book is an attack on truth “covert, 
cowardly and criminal.” Even from a -Calvinistic stand- 
point argument might seem preferable to such an array of 
alliterative adjectives. Though certainly it would demand 
more thought. 


Proressor Kvugnen, in his late review of the Dutch trans- 
lation of Mr. Salter’s Essays and Lectures under title, 
“Ethical Religion,” while accepting the gift of his thought 


on the Social Ideal and his ‘“ vast and comprehensive faith,” 


yet fears that the stress laid upon ethics as against religion 
may cause a reaction of the Liberals towards emphasizing, 


Rot their points of agreement with the ethical culturists, 


but their point of difference, “which would be indeed very 
much to be regretted.” ‘Far rather,” he says, “ must zeal 
be awakened ‘to work together for this end”—a deeper 


ethical life. ‘Ethical Religion must be more and more the 


watchword—ethical religion, the accent falling just as much 
upon the second word as upon the first. Ethics in the pure 
and noble sense in which Mr. Salter wishes us to conceive 


it not less idealistic than he presents it, impelled and ani- 
mated by the same enthusiasm and the same trust which 
attract us to him, but no ethics which stands in the place 
of prayer”—and worship, he might have added. Maya 
true prophetic thought gleam in his words for the higher 


possible expression of ethics and religion. 


Tue Christmas editions of magazines run races for the 
prize of beauty. The mere book catalogues issued by the 
publishers are tempting things. This is harvest time for 
scrap-book makers. Send ten cents to Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, /43 Broadway, N. Y., for the December number of 
the Book Buyer, and see the little gallery of pictures it 
will bring you. Send another ten to Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Park St., Boston, for their portrait catalogue of Ameri- 
can authors, and start a portrait album from their stock 
alone. With such catalogues and a pair of scissors, and a 
little paste and taste, our boys and girls can make their 
own Christmas cards, right pretty ones, and add the fun of 
making to the fun of giving. 


Anp now comes the “Sunshine Mission.” It seeks to 
train domestic help and elevate domestic service to a science. 
Training schools, diplomas, certificates, etc., etc., are talked 
of. What a delightful promise! How much-needed! But 
alas, it is another “‘specialty,” one more ‘mission,’ prob- 
ably another “‘ woman’s activity.” What a.pity we can not 
make this the first business of our public schools. Why not 
interweave it with the studies and training of boys and 
girls, commit men as well as women to it. We have too 
many ‘missions,’ not common duties enough. With 
Paracelsus, the state should exclaim: : 


“ Make no more giants, God! 
But elevate the race at once! We ask 
To put forth just our strength, our human strength, 
All starting fairly, all equipped alike, 
Gifted alike, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted— 
See if we cannot beat thy angels yet ! 
Such is my task.” | 


Proor that the spirit and methods of rational religion are 
unconsciously permeating in all directions, orthodox and 
liberal, is found in a late number of The Methodist Recorder. 
Speaking of the results of recent biblical criticism, our con- 
temporary commends that spirit of the times which lays stress 
on “the intellectual side of truth,” but warns also against 
making the conclusions derived from this side cover the 
whole domain of religious sentiment and feeling. It con- 
demns those who rush to the conclusion that because the 
critics of the Bible have successfully overthrown many ideas 
respecting its origin and character therefore the Bible itself 
is of no further value to the world. ‘They overlook the 
fact that literary criticism does not touch that which gives 
real value to the Bible. It is the spiritual life revealed 
in the Bible that gives it its supreme character and authority. 
The historical events and personages through which this 
spiritual life has been revealed are only the vehicles for con- 
veying to men those spiritual principles which constitute 
the true Bible. . . Criticism does not and can not direct 
its efforts toward anything but an interpretation of the 
historical and the literary clothing of the Bible. The 
essential spiritual part of the Bible is beyond its reach. 
The authority and the beauty of truth, of holiness, of love, 
of righteousness cannot be touched by criticism.” The 
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writer goes on to say that this criticism may do more good 
than harm, since “ we have given to the outward and the ma- 
terial much of the homage which is alone due to the spiritual. 
. . » He alone truly reverences the Bible who submits 
his life to the authority of its spirit. _He who discerns that 


its authority is in the spiritual principles that it reveals, not — 


in its character as a work of history or literature, has dis- 
covered the true Bible.” Braver, or more candid speech than 
this we have not found even in the columns of our most 
pronounced liberal journals. 


JOHN BROWN. 


It is December 2, 1888, as we write. Twenty-nine years 
ago to-day, on the morning of his execution, a man rose at 
day-break to finish his last letters,—was writing when the 
sheriff entered. As he left the prison door a negro mother 
and her child stood near. He bent down and kissed the 
child. Riding along between his guards, he speaks of the 
beauty of the country. It is a clear shining December day. 
All through the ride a smile is on his face. The under- 
taker, riding by hisside, says, ‘‘ You are more cheerful than 
I am, Captain Brown.” ‘ Yes,” answers he, “I ought to 
be.” In great state the old man is to be hung. Five hun- 
dred soldiers are posted around the scaffold; three thousand 


‘ nearly are on the ground, and so great is the fear of a 
possible rescue that fifteen miles away from where John 


Brown stands on the platform, pickets patrol the roads. 
With perfect calm and cheer he mounts the steps. ‘ Good- 
bye, Captain Avis,” he says to the sheriff; “I have no 
words to thank you for all your kindness to me.” A little 
later—and John Brown had ascended! 

This man was the product of his age, exceptional only by 
being an early ripening of it. The great cause during his 
day was the movement to abolish slavery. Rivers run east, 
rivers run west, through the vast valley that lies between 
the Sierras and the Alleghanies, but all run for the Missis- 
sippi and swell the one great flood. Between the year 
when the States formed themselves into a Union and the 
year when the War broke out, there were treaties and wars 
and tariff-questions and presidential elections and parties 
forming and dissolving, but all things ran directly or in- 
directly to that one great issue between the Slave States 
and the Free States. Two systems of society which could 
not thrive together were trying to thrive together within 
one Union, and the whole history of seventy years was 
shaped by their inevitable conflict. The Missouri Compro- 
mise; the States Rights agitation; the admission of Texas; 
the war with Mexico; the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise; the Fugitive Slave Law and the rendition 'of 
fugitives by northern cities; the Supreme Court’s decision 
that “ black men bad no rights which white men were bound 
to respect”; the Kansas war between the Free State settlers 
and the border ruffians, the attack on Sumner by the South 
Carolina ruffian in the Senate chamber,—these are the 
events that really date this period for us. 

Brown’s life, begun in 1800, covered the whole growth of 
pro-slavery necessities and combinations in the South, and 
the parallel growth of anti-slavery feelings and necessities in 
the North. He w with the crisis, and when it was 
nearest he was ripest. Of course, most thought that he was 
over-ripe, and that he hastened it. Sohedid. But that he 
could hasten it so greatly by his one night’s work at 
Harper’s F shows what vital comnection. his act really 
had with the age. He put into a deed the thought with 
which millions of hearts were swelling longingly or fear- 
ingly. He was the first one ready. Such a man always 
precipitates a crisis, because what to others is Ideal to him 


is simply Real. It is often true that he whom we call 


idealist ought to be called the realist, while it is we who are 
the dreamers. He takes for fact what others entertain as 
hope. He says, “ It és,” where others say, “It ought to be.” 
He says, “It’s time to be good now, the Kingdom of Heaven 
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is at hand right here.” That always sounds fanatical. Tho 
Savior-party is usually made up of narrow-minded men, 
men half-wrong, men who see one thing blazing like the 
sun in heaven, and for that very reason are blind to al] 
besides. They see not the means even to their one thing. 
And when the means begin to operate and they find it is an 
agony to which the people are committed, perhaps, disclaim. 
ing all responsibility, they call it “the salvation of the 
Lord.” And, ten years later, what wise man can contra. 
dict and put the responsibility back on them? It is the 
salvation of the Lord! Their law-breaking holds more of 
his righteousness than others’ law-keeping holds. Their 
“one thing” is the supreme imperative of the hour; and 
the path to it is so frightful in its certain woe that, unless a 
man, blinded to that woe, does some deed sincerely which 
hurries himself and us, against our will, into that woful 
path, we might linger recreant until doom still more swift 
and awful in its crash broke upon us sinners. John 
Brown was thus blinded. He looked for no disunion and 
for no great bloodshed. The emancipation war which he 
foresaw was a kind of Kansas raid ona largescale. A man 
the product of his age, then, and one born blind. By both 
facts fitted for his mission. | 

It is best to let his own words speak for him, they speak 
so grandly. ‘‘ We want,” he told the committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, “in Kansas men who fear God too 
much to fear anything human.” ‘A few men in the right, 
and knowing they are, can overturn a king,” he said. Here 
is his creed,—not that he, old Bible Puritan, would have 
called it so: “I believe in the Golden Rule and in the 
Declaration of Independence. I think they both mean the 
same thing. And it is better that a whole generation should 
pass off the face of the earth, men, women and children, 
by a violent death, than that one jot of either should fail in 
this country. I mean exactly so, sir.” When yet a long 
way off from death, he wrote, “It is nothing to die ina 
good cause, but an eternal disgrace to sit still in the pres- 


ence of the barbarities of American slavery.” And in his 


speech after being found guilty of “treason, conspiring 
with slaves to rebel, and murder in the first degree,”’ he said 
that “‘ the Bible had taught him to remember them that are 
in bonds as bound with them;” that he was “ yet too young 
to understand that God is any respecter of persons;’’ and 
that'his only crime consisted in his having interfered “ for 
slaves instead of for the righ or powerful or the so-called 

eat.”. In all those days in his cell he never was other 
than the plain John Brown who for twenty years had waited 
for this hour. No wavering or disheartenment, no excitement 
—unless a sort of “messianic consciousness’ be excite- 
ment,-—no faintest sign of either regret or foolish temper. 
The letters that he wrote from prison are full of great 
things said like commonplaces,—things like those in Paul’s 
letters and Epictetus’ talk. From first to last a great cheer, 
great Bible cheer, as of a new Paul “in prison singing 
praise to God;” a perfect content with the issue as it was; 


the presence of “glorious thoughts,” as he called them. 


Four days before the death he writes, “It’s a great comfort 
to die for a cause,—not merely to pay the debt of nature, 
as all must.” “I knew it would pay in the worst event,” 
he said of his enterprise,—and was he wrong? “I am 
worth inconceivably more to hang than for any other pur- 
pose,” he often said in varying phrase. ‘They can’t hang 


the soul,”—as if he knew that his was going to “ march 


on.” And “God reigns!” was his constant word. 


It is hard to tell for just how large a contribution to the 
emancipation his attempt at Harper’s Ferry is to be reck- 
oned. That it was avery large one no northerner or south- 
erner would think of denying. It put men on sides more 
than ever; it gave an added sting to consciences wherever 
there were consciences against slavery, and an added fire 
to passion wherever there was a passion for slavery.’ The 


fact was patent that John Brown was hanged in America 
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for loving his fellowmen and doing for them as his hangers 
would like to be done by, were they black slaves; hanged 
for believing in the Bible and practising his belief. Hanged, 
too, by the Jaws of a state; hanged after a trial that, all 
things considered, was a fair trial. It would have been an 
absurd violation of those laws had he not been hanged. 
That made the issue clear. The laws, then, and the insti- 
tution they protected, were set in clearest sunlight over 
against the Golden Rule, the precepts of the Bible, the ex- 
ample of the great exemplar, the word of God as it spoke 
in the soul of man, uttering the laws of Right and Justice 
and Love. John Brown hanging there in that December 
brightness on this Virginia scaffold, told North, told South, 
the presence of a Great Lie in this so-called “free” Re- 
public; told this as no voices, and no newspapers, and no fugi- 
tive slave-mobs ever had told it before. So we may say that, 
though John Brown did not bring on the war for emancipa- 
tion,—-slavery itself brought on that war,—yet that he did 
more than any other one man to date it. He did much to 
ripen that southern exasperation that, in less than eighteen 
months from his December day, fired the gun against Fort 
Sumter; and much to ripen the conscience of the North for 
that leaping indignation with which the shot was answered. 
In less than eighteen months,—and on the cold Sunday night 
in October, when he made his mad attempt, probably not 
one man in a hundred believed tbat a war between the North 
and the South would break out during his lifetime, and not 
one in a thousand would have ventured to predict the speedy 
ending of the Great Curse through war or any other means. 
We sang better than we knew, “ His soul is marching on!”’ 
That soul was the first army astir,—the spirit-force that 
marched through every village in the North, recruiting 
hearts beforehand for the sacrifice. “d 
Already they have built his monument at Ossawattomie in 
Kansas; but the day will come when we shall build his 
monument at Harper’s Ferry and put his statue in our 
nation’s capitol. And when we take our children there, we 
yet shall say, “ Boys, that is George Washington and that 
John Brown.” That day will not come until this genera- 
tion of wounded hearts and maimed lives has passed by, 
and men south as well as north shall be able to join in one 
acclaim of thanksgiving that the Great Curse has been 
lifted from the country, even at the price of the great war- 
woe. Perhaps it will not come till a day still farther off— 
the day when men shall really believe that the laws of 
Justice and Love stand above all their state laws, shall 
really believe that he who breaks a nation’s constitution in 
order to keep the declaration of Equal Rights and the 
Golden Rule and the precept ‘‘ Remember them that are in 
bonds as bound with them,” shall really believe that that 
law-breaker, of all citizens in the land, is the true Gospeller 
of the hour, the one whose hard message publishes the 
only lasting peace, the only safe salvation for the people. 
he man whose deed reminds the people at any given hour, 
with loudest emphasis, that God reigns, is the savior 
and redeemer that God sends them. He is the son in whom 
God is most incarnate in our midst, the one who comes 
“that wemay have Life and have it more abundantly.” And 
if we reject him, despise him, slay him, then his failure or 
his death becomes our new vicarious atonement. “ He is 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace is 
upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.” w.c. G. : 


DOES NATURE SPLIT THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION? 


Our correspondent’s letter, printed on page 198is welcome, 
and the more welcome if her familiar argument leads any one 
to re-read the article in Unrry for September 22, to which she 
refers. The two points she urges are, that alcohol is alcohol 
Irrespective of its amount, and that beer and wine-drinking 


countries and individuals show the curse of alcohol. The first. 


point is true, but the amount of “poison” in’a drink has much 
to do with its effect. As to the second, the article itself said 
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that “ fermented drink has its own black list of victims, and 
through them works harm enough to homes and to society” ; 
and that “France, Germany and England are drink-cursed.” 
But this, so far as we can see, does not disprove our other 
statement, that “‘none the less Nature seems to lay three- 
fourths of all the drink-woe not on the products of fermenta- 
tion but on the products of distillation,”—thus constituting 
a sort of “nature-line” between the two in their effects. 

It is true that no facts were cited in support of this opin- 
ion. It may be that “three-fourths” is an exaggeration, 
though we are inclined to think it is more probably an 
under-estimate. We have found no careful analysis of the 


respective effects of the two kinds of drink in countries where | 


both are used abundantly, like England and our own country. 
If there has been careful investigation on this point, we 
would thankfully learn where. Lacking such statistics, we 
wrote under three impressions: (1) that, spite of bad effects 
of drink in France and Germany, those two countries—one 
greatly given to wine-drinking, the other to beer—are by no 
means so badly cursed by intemperance as lands in which 
distilled liquors are more freely used; (2) that in France 
and Germany the chief curse from alcohol is that the beer 
or wine leads drinkers on to use the stronger spirits, which can 
always be procured there; (3) that in our own land, where 
oceans of beer are swallowed, and where beer and wine 
drunkenness is well known, it is still not the beer and wine 
but whiskey and its kin that are deservedly most dreaded. 
If these impressions are mistaken, our article has no force. 
If they are correct, we think the suggestion made in it is 
well worth considering. Here it is once more: The amount 
of evil wrought by any agency settles the degree of rightful 
interference with it by the law. If nature splits the tem- 
perance question in two by apportioning three-fourths—or 
anything like three-fourths—of the bad effects of drink to 
the distilled liquor, one-fourth to the fermented, ought we 
not to split the question in our temperance legislation? And 


then the question would arise,—may not the evil of the dis- | 


tilled liquors be so great, so patent, so nearly unmixed with 
any good, that the State ought to prohibit their manufacture 
and sale for drinking purposes, whatever treatment be re- 
served for the fermented? It will be observed that the 
English “free beer” experiment, which allowed the con- 
tinued sale of the stronger liquors and resulted, we are told, 
in increasing their consumption, was quite unlike this sug- 
gestion. W. 0. G. 


CONTRIBUTED. 
TO THE MISSISSIPPI. * 


Hail! thou grand old Mississippi, 
Flowing onward to the sea; 
Father of the crystal waters, 
How I love to dwell with thee! 
Longer than I can remember 
Have I heard thy waters flow; 
It was music to my childhood, 
Which I still am glad to know. 


How I love thee, fondly love thee 
For the thoughts that round thee cling; 
For the dear associations 
Which thy waters ever bring; 
For the grandeur and the beauty 
That remains forever thine; 
For the land that proudly claims thee; 
For my country’s sake and thine. 


When the hand of treason grasped thee, 
Claimed thee basely for her own, 
How my youthful blood impelled me 
To avenge the insult shown! 


* Suggested by the following from the report of the recent Unitarian Sunday- 
school Institute held in St. Louis:—‘*t Make the Mississippi a sacred river to our 
children and the sanctities of the Jordan will be increaged thereby.” 
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Long and bloody was the contest 
For our country and for thee; 
But we stopped: not till thy waters 

Went unvexéd to the sea. 


Far in other lands I’ve wandered, 
Qn the banks of other streams; 

Fondly o’er their waters lingered, 

Listened to their classic themes; 
But my own grand Mississippi 

Has more charms than all for me,— 
Rolling ever on in grandeur, 

Like a torrent to the sea. 


So I love thee, fondly love thee 
As I love my land and home; 
And ’twere treason to forget thee 
When away from thee I roam. 
Flow, then, ever on in grandeur; 
May thy waves be ever free,— 
Free as those who still would guard thee 
In thy progress to the sea! 


JAY BELKNAP. 


NATURE’S LINE IN THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


An article with the above caption appeared in a recent 
number of Unity, presumably written by one of its asso- 
ciate editors, which demands more than a mere reading, 
since it assumes a position to be generally held upon the 
temperance question, which the present writer believes to 


be held “generally” only by the uninformed or the misin- 
formed. 


Its very title is misleading by assuming a natural line 
between whiskey drinking and beer drinking. It begins 
with this question: 


Is the time not coming when in all temperance legislation 
Nature’s line between fermented liquors and distilled liquors will 
be more recognized than now? JNature’s line, for it is probably a 
fact that three-quarters of all the evils of intemperance,—the ruin 
bodily and spiritual of its victims, the heart-break and woe it causes 
in their homes, its cost to the State in the way of crime, police, 
prisons, asylums, etc.,—that three-quarters of all this evil falls be- 
yond the separating line and belongs to the score of the distilled 
liquors. 


In the discussion of so grave a question we naturally 
look for statements like the above to be supported by facts, 
since an ounce of fact here is worth pounds of groundless 
assertion, yet the writer broadly asserts as a general belief 
this “‘ Nature line,” saying: 

We all recognize this Nature line in a general way. The State. 
also recognizes it, for in her licenses she discriminates, imposing 
high tax and high license on the whiskey and the brandy-trade, low 
tax and low license on the brewery and beer saloon; and though 
the motives for such discrimination are complex, the motive under- 
lying all the rest is doubtless the conviction that the former costs 

e community far more in danger and mameng? than the latter. 
But why should not the State go farther in discrimination and pro- 
hibit the former—the making and thesale of that which does three- 
fourths of all the damage—while leaving the latter to be treated by 
local options and the temperance society and voluntary abstinence 
asnow! All agree that it is the State’s right and duty to interfere 
more energetically against great and general evils than against the 
less and partial evils. The amount of evil wrought by any agency 
settles the degree of rightful interference with it. The bottom 
question is, Is not the evil of distilled liquor so great, so general, so 
nearly unmixed, that the State ought to prohibit altogether its man- 
ufacture and its sale for drinking purposes? The true answer to 
this question may be Yes, whatever be true answer to the corres- 
cone question about fermented liquors. Nature splits the tem- 
perance question in two; soshould we. And each half should be 
answered according to its own set of facts. | : 


If ‘‘ Nature splits the temperance question in two,” we 
might expect some testimony from medical experts and 
criminal statistics, but since none are given I beg leave to 
state a few in support of an opposite conclusion. 

Why, in the first place, are distilled liquors drunk? Will 
any informed person doubt that it is for the alcohol they 


contain? Why are fermented liquors drunk? For precisely 
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the same reason. Is there any indication along this line of 
demand and supply of a “nature line”? Is there any differ. 
ence in the alcohol when separated from distilled and fey. 
mented drinks by distillation in its essential character anq 
effects? None whatever. It is always and everywhere a 
narcotic poison. Clearly, then, we see no “ Nature line” jn 
the alcohol itself. 

Now as to its effects upon the drinker. All ancient 
history, both sacred and profane, is replete with evidence 
of the destructive effects of wine drinking, and it made no 


__ difference whether it was the wine produced from fruits or 


that from barley. Pages might be filled with citations from 
the scriptures and the history of every ancient nation to 
prove this. But confining ourselves to later times and a 
better knowledge of all lands, where shall we turn for eyi- 
dence that wine and beer drinking can be separated in their 
effects from the drinking of distilled liquors? 

Louis Philippe told Hon. E. C. Delevan, in 18388, that 
“the drunkenness of France was on wine’; that “in one 
district of his empire there was much intemperance on gin; 
but he considered wine the great evil.” Mr. Delevan re. 
marked that he had. been outside the barriers, where the 
common people resort to drink wine, because there it is free 
of duty. “Oh,” said the king, “there you will see drunken. 
ness.” ‘And truly, I have seen it there in all its horrors 
and debasing effects, and chiefly on wine.”’ 

‘The wine-shops are the colleges and chapels of the 
poor in France. The wine-shops breed in a 
physical atmosphere of malaria and a moral pestilence of 
envy and vengeance, the men of crime and revolution,” said 
Charles Dickens. 

A correspondent of the Episcopal Recorder, in 1865, said: 
“We have heard Americans earnestly declaring that nobody 
gets drunk in Italy, or any country where wine takes the 
place of stronger liquors. Now we have sifted this matter 
thoroughly, both in Switzerland and in Italy, and we are 
bound to deny the assertion. The Italian laborer rarely 
begins his potations until his day’s work is done; conse- 
quently travelers see and know very little of the extent of 
them. They carouse from about sundown to ten, eleven, or 
twelve o’clock at night. Their money spent, or mid- 
night come, they reel to their wretched homes; and 
the cries of their children, and the groans of their 
wives, soon tell of the fury and brutality which mark the 
drunkard the world over, whether he wear homespun or 
broadcloth.” 

Drunkenness in Germany has often been underrated by 
the partisans of the “moderation theory.” Dr. English 
says, “ They have been drinking beer from time immemorial 
in Germany, and they have not got to whisky drinking yet.” 
The excessive drinking “bouts” of the Germans prior to 
the discovery of distillation, as far back as the days of 
Tacitus, have passed into history. Their drunken revelries 
during the Middle Ages on wine and beer became notorious. 

Martin Luther said of the Germans in his time: ‘ Every 
land must have its own particular devil. Italy has hers, and 
France hers; our German devil is a genuine wine-toper, 
whose name should be ‘Sauff’ (a noun formed from the 
German verb saufen, to tipple), and who is so sodden and 
exhausted that the deepest draughts of wine and beer cal- 
not refresh him. Such will, I fear, ever remain Germany's 
curse until the latest day.” In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries it was currently said, “The Germans 
led the van of drunkards.” 

England sought to reduce drunkenness by the Beer Act 
of 1880, with the following result. Report by the Com- 
mittee on Intemperance, for the Lower House of. Convoca- 
tion of the Province of Canterbury, England, in 1869, 
declares: “This measure, though introduced in 1830, for 
the avowed purpose of repressing intemperance by counter- 
acting the temptations to the excessive drinking of a 
spirits (distilled liquors) afforded in public houses, has 
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been abundantly proved, not only to have failed of its 
benevolent purpose, but to have served throughout the coun- 
try to multiply and intensify the very evils it was intended 
to remove.” This statement the Committee sustain by an 
overwhelming amount of testimony from clergymen, coro- 
ners, chief constables, superintendents of police, governors 
of work-houses, district attorneys, physicians, etc., etc., who 
declared: 

Intemperance has much increased since beer-shops were intro- 
duced some years ago, especially among young men. | 

The beer-houses are an unmitigated nuisance. 

Intemperance has increased here with the number of beer-shops. 

The act permitting beer-shops is here, and I think everywhere, a 
curse. 

The great cause and encouragement of intemperance I have no 
hesitation in ascribing, in a great measure, to that most disastrous 
act of Parliament which set beer-shops on foot. 

The only remedy I can suggest is, a repeal of the law which 


enables the beer-house to be opened everywhere. 


Beer-houses are the seats of vice and intemperance. 

The abolition of the beer-houses would be a boon to the country. 

It does not decrease it, as under the free-beer law the doors for 
the sale of ale and beer are thrown wide open, their sale and con- 
sumption increased, and the sale of distilled liquors ts in no way 
diminished. That “free beer” diminishes drunkenness may be 
logic, but it isn’t fact. 


One other testimony should be given. A magistrate of 
Edinburgh said of the Beer Act: “ The effect of this meas- 
ure, passed as it was in the interest of sobriety, was to open 
the flood-gates of intemperance, and to deluge many cities 
and large towns throughout England with violence and 
crimes of the most horrible and disgusting character. This 
unfortunate act not only increased enormously the consump- 
tion of beer, but also generated and stimulated an appetite 
for stronger liquors, and the consumption of them largely 
increased.” | 
It would take a volume to record the testimony which 
could be gathered from many sources as to the terrible 
effects of beer drinking in America. I quote a few from 
“The Latest Drink Sophistries.”” Col. Jacob L. Green, 
president of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, ina recent address said: “‘ The degree to which many 
diseases commonly referred to as malaria, overwork, and 
other vague, general, scapegoat causes, are actually grounded 
in what would almost invariably be called a temperate use 
of drink by persons of reputed temperate habits, would be 
incredible to the mass of people unaccustomed to careful 
observation and comparison of related cases. That habitual 
sottish drunkenness should issue in disease and death, most 
people can understand; but that moderate, orderly, decorous 
indulgence should issue in congested brains, insanity, 
suicide, paralysis, diseases of kidneys, liver, stomach, pneu. 
monia, rheumatism, and in general in those diseases which 
at bottom mean a poison imparted into the blood, most per- 
sons do not know, and are slow to believe.” 
The editor of the Quarterly Journal of Inebriety, Doctor 
Crothers, an experienced physician and scientist, comment- 
ing, in 1879, upon the plan of substituting beer for the 
stronger alcoholic liquors, declared that this theory has “no 
cofirmation in the observation of physicians and chemists 
where either-has been used for any length of time.” He 
affirms that ‘‘ the constant use of beer is found to produce a 
species of degeneration of all the organism, profound, and 
deep-seated.”” He also says: “In appearance the beer- 
drinker may be the picture of health, but in reality he is 
most incapable of resisting disease. A slight injury, 
severe cold, or shock to the body or mind, will commonly 
provoke acute disease, ending fatally. Compared with in- 
ebriates who use different forms of alcohol, he is more gener- 
ally diseased. The constant use of beer every day gives the 
system no time for recuperation, but steadily lowers the 
Vital forces. It is our observation that beer-drinking in this 

country produces the very lowest forms of inebriety, closely 
allied to criminal insanity. The most dangerous class of 
tramps and ruffians in our large cities is beer-drinkers. It 
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is asserted by competent authority that the evils of heredity 
are more positive in this class than from alcoholics. If these 
facts are well founded, the recourse to beer as a substitute 
for alcohol merely increases the danger and fatality follow- 
ing.” . ahs 

M. L. Holbrook, M. D., says: “It is claimed that the 
drinking of lager does not excite to crime so much as other 
alcoholic drinks. Of this there is no evidence. Murders 
abound in all beer-drinking countries. I was once a juror 
in a criminal court for several weeks, and several murderers 
were on trial there. I noted at the time the fact that some 
six of them were drunk on lager-beer when they did the 
dreadful deed. Iam not at all sure but lager-beer causes 
as many murders as any other intoxicant. That lager-beer 
drinking has increased the amount of gout in all communi- 
ties where drunk, is well known to medical men; and if they 
are wise, they always prohibit its use to their gouty patients. 
Until recently this disease was confined largely to Germany 
and England; but it has come to America, to stay—till the 
beer goes. The laborers in beer-breweries who drink lager 
freely, when once taken with any serious disease generally 
die. This is a well-known fact.” 

‘David R. Locke (the late Petroleum V. Nasby) in the 
North American” thus characterizes beer drinking: “ The 
beer-drunkard is the worst drunkard in the world, and his 
chains are the heaviest and strongest. A more infernal, 
‘infernalism’ (the making of beer drunkards) was never 
devised, and if it does not call for some sort of law, noth- 
ing does.”’ 

In a personal experience of temperance work covering a 
period of the past quarter of a century, in cities from Bos- 
ton to San Francisco, I have found no greater hindrance to 
this reform than beer drinking,—a statement I could easily 
prove would space permit; and if prohibition could be ap- 
plied to but one class of intoxicants, 1 would advise that, 
by all means, it be applied to fermented rather than to 
distilled liquors. 

It is the beer drinker among women who transmits to 
her children the alcohol craving. It is the beer and claret 
and other light wines given to children which make the sot 
of maturer years. It is the cider-drinking habits of the 
farmer’s son that leads to the whiskey habit later. I am, 
therefore, of the opinion that there is no “ Nature line” in 
that which destroys both body and soul like alcohol. 

That the state recognizes such a line by a difference in 
the tax proves nothing save the power of the Brewer’s Con- 
gress to secure favorable action, as the reward for foreign 
votes. And the lower tax makes the extension of the work 
of death by the beer shop more easy and more certain. 

A total repeal of all taxation by government of the 
liquor traffic, and absolute Prohibition of the importation 
and manufacture of all liquor as a beverage, must be in 
accord with natural law, which is preservative of the better, 
whether in the individual or the state. 

Apa C. BowLEs. 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS OF 1888, 


The Sixteenth Annual Congress of the Association for 
the Advancement of Women met in the city of Detroit, No- 
vember 14, 15 and 16, 1888; sessions held at the “‘ Church 
of Our Father,” which was beautifully decorated with 
flowers, and draped in gold, blue and white—the colors of 
the Detroit Woman’s Club. It was a notable gathering of 
progressive women, interested in all questions of elevating 
intent to the sex. 

Amony the most notable women present were Mrs. Julia 
Hard Howe, Miss Frances Willard, Miss Mary Eastman, Mrs: 
Annie Jenness Miller,—of dress-reform fame,—Rev. Ida 
Hultin of Iowa, and Miss Caliope Kechigia, of Constanti- 


nople, who gave an interesting account of the education 


and advancement of women in Greece and Constantinople. 
The first session of the Congress opened with the presi- 
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dent’s usual happy address to the members of the A. A. W., 
followed by words of welcome by Senator T. W. Palmer 
on behalf of the people of Detroit, a letter of welcome from 
Mayor Pridgeon, and an original poem written for the occa- 
sion by Alice E. Ives. The first paper of the Congress, by 
Mrs. Annie Bowzer of Kentucky, on “ Functions of Society,”’ 
was read by Mrs. H. W. T. Wolcott. A charming recep- 
tion was tendered the A. A. W. members, at the close of 
this session, by the Detroit Woman’s Club, at the beautiful 
home of Mr. Frederick Stearns. At the evening session 
Mrs. Froiseth of Salt Lake City, in a ringing voice, and 
with her heart in every word, held the interest of a crowded 
house, giving strong reasons ‘“ Why Utah should not at 
present be admitted as a State.” Miss Frances Willard 
read a paper on “Social Purity,” claiming the three en- 
grossing questions of the day to be temperance, woman, 
and the labor problems. The morning sessions, opened only 
to members of the,A. A. W., were devoted to reports from 
the various state officers and the usual business proceedings 
of all organizations. 


The auditorium of the church ‘on the afternoon of the 
second day was filled with an earnest and enthusiastic 
gathering of more than 1200 women and a fair sprinkling 
of men. The first paper was presented by Mrs. Nellie 
Reid-Cady of Iowa, upon “Organization Among Women.” 
A clear ringing voice and the memorizing of her paper gave 
added interest to the ethical handling of a by no means 
new subject, which was followed by an intensely interest- 
ing discussion. 

One of the most notable women of the Congress, Doctor 
Nellie V. Mark—a doctor of repute—from Baltimore, in 
her paper on ‘‘ Women as Guardians of the Public Health,” 
was unrelenting in her strictures upon the ignorance of 
mothers in regard to the most vital laws of health. The 
home, it was urged, was the place where sanitary rules 
must begin. Women must enter into the subject both theo- 
retically and practically. 

“Realism in Fiction,” an essay by Miss Lillian Whiting 
of Boston, read by Mrs. Harbert, attracted the close atten- 
tion of the audience and closed the afternoon session. Be- 
tween the hours of 5 and 8o’clock a reception was given 
the members at the home of Mrs. Newell Avery. Informal 
talks on organization and association, and the dainty supper 
served, rendered the occasion one of delight long to be re- 
membered. | 

“Manual Training for Girls,” by Miss Ella C. Lapham 
of New York, was the opening subject of the evening ses- 
sion and called forth a wide range of ideas from various 
members. 

A paper by Rev. Antoinette Blackwell followed, com- 
piled in part from the various reports of the vice-presidents 
of the A. A. W. on “In What is Woman’s Work Superior, 
Equal, and Inferior to that of Men?” Mrs. Blackwell 
found that the professions, literature and theatrical pursuits 
pay according to the work done, without regard to sex. 
The disadvantages—some conventional, some constitutional 
—under which women labor were discussed at length. 
The work of women was found superior in philanthropies, 
positions of trust, and places requiring versatility, ready 
application, and intuitive perceptions. Where physical 
strength is essential woman is inferior toman. Good work, 
says Mrs. Blackwell, is neither masculine nor feminine. 

The morning session of Friday was one of unusual in- 
terest, resulting in the refusal to accept the resignation of 
the dearly-loved president, and the renomination of Mrs. 
Howe for another year. The afternoon programme drew 
a larger crowd than at any previous meeting, Mrs. Annie 
Jenness Miller giving an able and interesting paper on 
‘Correct Dress”; followed by Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Des 
Muines, Iowa, on ‘Women in the Ministry.” Miss Hultin 
is one of the younger members of the Congress, but thor- 
oughly enthusiastic, a woman with a mission not a hobby, 
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possessing a power of magnetism drawing all hearers into 
her realm of thought. The paper, delivered with ease and 
eloquence, called forth hearty applause and a most interegt. 
ap, ope er am | 

he closing evening of the Congress again called togethe, 
a crowded house, many unable to gain even an entraneas 
Miss Mary D. Eastman giving an able address on tha 
“Legal Aspect of the Temperance Question” calling fort} 
some little feeling on the part of the participants in the 
discussion. The closing paper, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
on “High Life and High Living,” held the vast audience 
in rapt attention for nearly an hour. With words of thanks 
to the good people of Detroit for their cordial welcome and 
unbounded hospitality, was closed the sixteenth annual cop- 
vention—one of the most interesting in the history of the 
Association for the Advancement of Women. N.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear UNIry: 

I send you a report of our Kansas and Missouri Valley 
Conference which met at Wichita November 19 and 2(). 
The Unitarian movement at this place dates back a little 
more than a year. During that time Rev. N. Hogeland has 
preached regularly, and they have had a flourishing Unity 
Club and a good Sunday-school under the management of 
Mrs. Seward. In September the church was organized and 
two weeks ago Mr. Campbell, the law partner of Mr. San- 
key, the president of our Conference and one of the prime 
movers in the Wichita church organization, was made su- 
perintendentof the Sunday-school. Having had sixteen years’ 
experience as superintendent of a Methodist Sunday-school, 
he brings the system and enthusiasm of that church, and 
we predict for him success in the new faith. 

The report of the missionary showed that some gain had 
been made during the six months since the meeting in Kan- 
sas City. A Unitarian church has been organized in Salina, 
and a preaching point established at Eureka. Some work 
has also been done at Fort Scott, and it is hoped that in the 
near future a society may be started there. As to the old 
churches, Topeka and Lawrence must both be still regarded 
as missionary posts, both receiving aid from the American 
Unitarian Association. From Kansas City the report is 
most favorable. The society is very united under Mr. 
Roberts and has become self-sustaining and independent, 
and their new church already promises to be too small for 
the large audience which gathers there from Sunday to Sun- 
day. The St. Joseph church has hardly recovered from 
the shock of Mr. Floyd’s death, but they have a beautiful 
little church and intend to go on courageously under the 
direction of their pastor, Rev. C. B. Roberts. 

This was the first time the Conference ever met farther 
east than Topeka, and it was very well attended, every one 
of the local ministers being present except Miss Leggett of 
Beatrice. There were also with us Rev. George Batchelor, 
of Boston, and Rev. John R. Effinger, of Chicago. Mr. 
Jones was there Saturday and Sunday, and it was with deep 
sorrow that we learned that we should lose his word of en- 
couragement and hope and faith during the rest of the time, 
but a telegram called him back to his Chicago work. 

Among the papers read was one by Prof. A. Kk. 
Marsh, of the K. S. W., upon The Lesson from “ Robert 
Elsmere” for Unitarians, and a sermon by Rev. J. R. Effin 
ger upon Salvation. . 

The time of the Conference was so fully’ taken up with 
reports that the Sunday-school discussion was omitted, and 
it was voted to make it the principal subject of the next 
meeting at St. Joseph in April. . 

The Conference was not as well attended nor was the 12- 
terest as deep on account of the great political excitement 
at the time, with a Republican ratification meeting and 42 
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Oklahoma boom and several other rival interests. That the 
meetings were as well attended as they were, and that so 
many thoughtful, earnest people came to listen to these re- 
ligious questions, certainly is very encouraging for the 


Wichita church. 
S. A. Brown, Sec. K. 8. W. C. 


——— 


THE HOME. 


WHY HE SANG. 


A wee little birdie stands and sings 
On a mossy stone, 

And all the air with his music rings, 
Yet he sings alone. 


No one to hear as he warbles and trills 
His pretty song; 

But a happy feeling his little heart fills 
The whole day long. 


“The grass is green and the flowers are bright!” 
Sings he, sings he; 

“ And the old yellow sun sends down plenty of light 
For me, for me ! 


‘Way down in my heart are a great many thanks 
For everything, 
And up in my throat are a great many notes, 
So I guess I'll sing! 


‘‘And maybe some one will know by this 
How glad I can be; | 
While, if I were still, perhaps he would miss 
A wee bit of glee!” 


Oh, wouldn’t the world be cheery and bright 
If we all did this? 

If we sang for every good thing we had, 
With never a miss? 


And, like the wee little bird who stood 
That day on the stone, 
Sing just the same with a hundred near, 


Or when we’re alone! 
JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


OAKLAND. 
VIII. 


On the particular afternoon of which I am going to tell 
you, you would have thought Mrs. Franklin belonged to all 
the ribbon societies in the known world, for she seemed to 
have a bright bow of a different hue tied in neariy every 
button-hole down the front of her dress. Perhaps you 
would have mistaken her for the Queen of the Sandwich 
Isles, because she was attended by so many loyal subjects. 
Florence and Pearl entreated her majesty to step out of the 
library door, where a “ bob-sled,” warmly upholstered with 
the buffalo robe, stood in waiting, with Deane and Lynn to 
serve as steeds, and little Paul to push behind, until they 
reached the top of the hill; then her majesty should taste 
the joys of coasting,—for you see I have gone away back 
to the snowy month of March for this week’s story. And, 
don’t you think, Mrs. Franklin actually went! Did you 
ever hear of anything so undignified! And how it tumbled 
her hair, too! But Pearl seated her in a low chair, 
When they went in, and proceeded to comb it. I mis- 
trust the snarl family didn’t consider Pearl quite mistress 
of the situation and played a good many pranks with her, 
for Mrs. Franklin’s hair was long, and tangled easily. But, 
bless the little maid’s heart, she did her best! And mean- 
While Florence adjusted and re-adjusted those many colored 
ribbons. The sly pusses did all this because they were 
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parties to a plot which had originated with Martha and 
Louise. The sled ride and the hair-combing kept mamma 
out of the kitchen, where Martha, with now and then a 
suggestion from Olive, was getting up a famous supper; 
Will had harnessed the old white horse for Louise, and she 
had gone to the village on an extremely mysterious errand. 

By and by the cooking was done and Louise had arrived 
home. Then several packages were secretly unrolled, 
though the tell-tale rustle of wrapping paper must have 
whispered a grave secret to any ordinarily attentive ear. 

When it came to setting the table there was much con- 
sultation, and many changes were made. Some interrup- 
tions occurred too, but fortunately no discovery of the plot 
on the part of her majesty. Finally all was in readiness, 
and the impatient little maids of honor made haste to escort 
their beloved sovereign to her chair behind the urn. 

It was mamma’s birthday and there were her gifts await- 
ing her. A pretty card-basket made by Will with his scroll 
saw and tied together with ribbons which the pennies of 
Florence and Pearl had gone to buy, occupied her plate. 
In the bottom lay a fine white handkerchief purchased by 
Deane, Lynn and Paul. The glass fruit-dish was papa’s 
present, and Martha and Louise had meant to fill it with 
candy, raisins and nuts, but their purses were exceedingly 
slender, so the goodies did not quite reach the rim. 

“Then,” Louise explained, ‘Denny Flinn came in just 
as we had them all undone, and he looked as if he wanted 
some real badly, so we gave him some. And after that we 


- had to send some to his little brother, of course. But we 


knew mamma wouldn’t care. We knew she would tell us 
to send them if she were there.”’ 

How all the little tongues flew to tell mamma just how 
everything came about. How Martha’s biscuit and custard 
and boiled rice, etc., were praised, and how the presents 
were appreciated! How everybody saw through Dan’s bash- 
ful words when he said he “didn’t care much for candy 
and such things anyway,” and declined taking them! And 
how Olive enjoyed the whole affair which she had helped 
along in many ways. 

You see that very little money went into this occasion, 
but there was love without stint, and Mrs. Franklin wouldn’t 
have exchanged it for a White House reception. And the 


children were over-joyed because Mamma’s birthday had. 


come on Satvrday so that they could be at home all day 
and “ surprise” her. 

“We s’prised papa, too, when it was his birthday, didn’t 
we?” said Pearl.. 

“Yes; and we'll ’sprise him again next year,” said 
Florence. | 

But this was after the festival was over and the little 
folks had gone to bed, so I will close my story now. 

) | M. 8. 8. 


** Tue child who is permitted the careless use of adjectives, 
the careless association of verbs and nouns, will be more 
apt to use coarse expressions of recent coinage, and even 
profane words, than one who from his first lispings is 
taught to use modest, correct, appropriate words. To exhibit 
to a small child the coarseness and vulgarity of language as 
too often used, will only awaken a desire to use such lan- 
guage; it is better to impress the lesson by the use and 
definitions of clean, suitable expressions.”’ 


‘‘God wants the boys, the merry, merry boys, 

The noisy boys, the funny boys, the thoughtless boys, 
God wants the boys with all their joys, — 

That he as gold may make them pure, 

And train them trials to endure. 

His heroes brave he’ll have them be 

Fighting for truth and purity. 

God wants the boys.” 
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He was glad of the thankful spirit. It de- 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


The Alliance Thanksgiving.— This 
a ew event, well deserving more de- 
tailed mention, cannot be passed by without 
a favorable word. As a union service of all 
the liberal and independent churches of Chi- 
cago, the vast audience spoke as eloquently 
in numbers as in quality of representation; 
and when the Central Music Hall organ 
pealed grandly forth, the general feeling 
seemed one of gratitude that so many clergy- 
men and congregations could join together in 
a National Thanksgiving. The services were 
opened by an anthem from the choir followed 
by reading of the one hundred and third 
psalm by Rev. John Coleman Adams (Uni- 
versalist), The invocation was offered by Mr. 
Milsted. Professor Swing, as host, followed 
with an introductory word of welcome and 
good cheer, confessing that he had regarded 
this service when first contemplated as an ex- 
periment of doubtful success, but admitting 
his agreeable disappointment, and expressing 
the belief that the Alliance Thanksgiving 
had not only come to stay, but also that they 
might reasonably hope another year to fill the 
Auditorium. He was followed by Mr. Utter 
who spoke both humorously and with feeling 
on our “Temporal Blessings,” suggesting 
that Thanksgiving Day found its truest and 
noblest observance only when it emphasized 
the spirit of helpfulness to others. Rev. 
Charles Conklin (Universalist) spoke elo- 
oneete and at length to the topic, “ Our 

ountry,” responding to the cheerful note 
sounded in the beginning by Professor Swing, 
and closing with a moving appeal to the 
patriotic instinct. It was the duty of parents, 
he said, to teach children to respect Ameri- 
can institutions. As in the early days mothers 
taught their sons the arts of defense, so now 
they should inculcate the spirit of devoted 
patriotism. Next to his religion every man 
should place his politics. Doctor Thomas 
spoke briefly but earnestly on “ Religion.” 


pends, he said, not so much on our conditions 
as on ourselves that we are on the thankful 
side of life. Over our temporalities, our 
“nuts and mud,” our flag, over all was a 
blessed religion. There was no longer an 
angry God, an opposing Satan; no fiery 
furnace, no brimstone, no slavery, but broad 
catholicity, a liberal womanhood, and a 


Christian God—that is, a God almost as good. 


—— 
a 


as Christ. We had awakened to an eternal 
life now, and were journeying to a blessed 
immortality. Mr. Jones then made a plea for 
liberality not only of the heart but of the 
pocket. He said, I want some bit of your 
due, not of your charity, and spoke so earn- 
estly that few hearts were untouched. Ex- 
cellent congregational, quartette and organ 
music had been interlarded throughout the 
service, and the great audience now joined 
with feeling in the closing hymn, “America,” 
after which Mr. Blake closed with a reverent 
benediction. 


Chicago.—The Women’s Unitarian Asso- 
ciation met Thursday, November 22. Mrs. 
Ware called the meeting to order and in the 
absence of the secretary appointed Mrs. John- 
son secretary pro tem. Upon motion a com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Woolley, Mrs. Hey- 
wood, Mrs. Wilkinson and Miss Rice, was 
appointed by the chair to draft resolutions 
regarding the death of two members of 
the Association—Mrs. Felix and Mrs. Ingals. 
The topic for the day was “The Modern 
Novel as an Exponent of Progressive The- 
ology.” Miss. Rice, the first speaker, div- 
ided novels into three classes, the enter- 
taining novel, the instructive novel and 
the novel of experience. Under this last 
head she placed “ Robert Elsmere,” ‘The 
Story of an African Farm,” “ Love and The- 
ology,” and the books of George Eliot. The 
“Story of an African Farm ”’ she found very 
unsatisfactory. ‘“ Robert Elsmere” she con- 
sidered an index of an epoch. It shows the 
work the Unitarian Church has to doin the 
world; the lesson of the book for us—go te 
work and make Unitarianism a living thing. 

Miss Chapih, the next speaker, spoke 
briefly of “The Story of an African Farm.” 
She was glad the serious problems set forth 
in the book had been placed before the 
people. “John Ward, Preacher,” Miss Chapin 
thought, would be more widely read than 
“ Robert Elsmere,” because it was written in 
a more popular style. She wanted every one 
to read it. It showed the hideousness of the 
orthodox belief. 

Mrs. Bartlett followed with a short paper 
in which she gave a brief outline of the 
Liberal movement, showing how often the 
heresies of to-day became the faith of to- 
morrow. ‘The theological novels, ‘“ Robert 
Elsmere,” “ Love and Pascliey ” and others, 
were, she said, exponents of the current re- 
ligious belief. 

A short discussion followed. 

Mrs. L. M. Heywoud presented the resolu- 
tion upon the death of Mrs. Ingals and Mrs. 
Felix. The resolution was passed by a rising 
vote. ANNIE W. JOHNSON, 

Sec’y pro tem. 

A Christmas Tree for the Little 
Crows.—Last year Mrs. Bond,of the Mon- 
tana Industrial School for Crow Indian chil. 
dren, told us, in Hvery Other Sunday, the 
story of the first Christmas tree which these 
little Indian children had ever seen. Now, 
Mr. Bond writes that they are all eagerly 
looking forward to the visit of Santa Claus, 
the new pupils having heard the wonderful 
story from the others. Who will help, by 
gifts of toys, games, picture books, etc., that 
they have done with, to make this coming 
festival a happy one to these poor Indian 
children? Will not some friend of Indian 
education in Chicago collect enough of such 

ifts to fill a box, which should be marked 
FI. F. Bond, Blakely, Custer Station, North 
Pacific Railroad, and sent to him. .Anything 
from our Eastern friends may be sent to me 
at 25 Beacon Street to be forwarded. The 
articles should be sent at once to be in time. 


J. F. B, MARSHALL. 
Boston, December 3,,1888. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.— Unity church is get- 
ting fairly on its feet. After ministerial sup- 
plies for some Sundays from abroad, it has 
tried lay services for a Sunday—Mr. A. 5. 
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Longley officiating—with signal success, ang 
now feels that it can go on, minister or po 
minister. The liberal Jewish Rabbi of Cip. 
cinnati supplied last Sunday, and Mr. Hosme, 
oes next. After that Judson Fisher, late of 
heffield, [ll., takes charge for three months. 
Says a correspondent from the scene of action: 
“We have lost none- of the earnestness of 
purpose with which we started out, but it has 


rather increased steadily—and a genuine ep. 


thutiasm in our work prevails.” An order 
for a hundred copies of Unity Hymns anq 
Chorals and twenty-five new subscribers for 
Unity testify that the new Unity church 
means business. | 


Boston.—Rev. Charles G. Ames of Phila- 
delphia has accepted the call to the pulpit of 
Doctor Clarke and will remove to this city 
January 1, 1889. 

—QOur Globe theatre was filled last Sunday 
evening with interested listeners to the ser- 
mon of Rev. Brooke Herford on “ The Origin 
of the Trinity Dogma.” 

—The Wednesday noon half-hour of prayer 
was resumed for the winter last Wednesday, 
—The useful life and widely useful services 
of the late Miss Abby May were emphasized 
last Sunday in several of our pulpits. 

—Rev. A. P. Peabody last Saturday afternoon 
held the attention of a full audience in 
Channing Hall by his interesting narrative of 
the history of the old Unitarian churches of 
New England and New York. Trenton in 
New York maintained the first Liberal church 
in that state. 


Appropriations for Minnesota and 
Illinois.—The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has voted the following sums for the 
current year:—$600 to defray in part the 
expense of carrying on services in Duluth, 
Minn., for the year 1888-9; $400 to the Uni- 
tarian Society in Winona, Minn., for the year 
beginning Sept. 1, 1888; asum not exceed- 
ing $375 in part payment of the salary of the 
missionary of the State of Dlinois. 


How to Help the South.—Daniel Hand, 
of Connecticut has given a million dollars for 
the education of young men of color in the 
South. The money isto be administered by 
the American Association, an efficient organ- 
ization already in the field. 
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Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands whc 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

“T was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had.” 
H. T. BALCoM, Shirley Village, Mass. 

‘*T had rheumatism three years, and got no 
refief till I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things forme. I recommend it to 
others.’”’ LEWIS BURBANK, Biddeford, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result isa medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


** Hood’s Sars: perils tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens auc an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘¢ Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats 411 others, anc 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


December 8, 1888 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsstIAuH, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, December 9, serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, December 14; subject, Westminster. 


Unrry Cuuncu, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, December 9, services at 10:45 


A. M. 

TurrD UNITARIAN CHuRCcH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, December 9, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


ALLSouts CHURCH, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, December 9, serv- 
ices at 11 A. M.; subject, The Revised Hell 
of Orthodoxy the Primal Outrage Remains. 
Monday, December 10, Unity Club, Novel 
section. Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 


Unity Cuurcnu, HinspaLeE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday; December 9, services 
at 10:45 A. M. 


Tue Curcaco Institute. Fifth Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, Thursday, December 13, 
g*p. u., Lecture Room, Art Institute Build- 
ing, entrance on Michigan avenue. 


ey 


There is more experience, time and brain 
work reprasented inthe preparation of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla than in any other medicine. It 
is this which makes Hood’s Sarsaparilla pecul- 
iar in its curative power, and in the remark- 
able cures it effects. Give it a trial. 


True Merit Appreciated.—Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches are world-renowned as 
a simple yet effective remedy for Coughs and 
Throat Troubles. Ina letter from Hon. Mrs. 
Pery, Castle Grey, Limerick, [reland, they are 
thus referred to: “Having brought your 
‘BRONCHIAL TROCHES’ with me when [ came 
to reside here, I found that, after I had given 
them away to those I considered required 
them, the poor people will walk for miels to 
get a few.” Obtain only “ BRown’s BrRon- 
CHIAL TrROCHES.” Sold only in boxes. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites. 


For Wasting Diseases of Children, 


When the digestive powers are feeble and the ordi- 
nary food does not seem to nourish the child, this 
acts both as food and medicine, giving strength and 
flesh at once and is almost as palatable as milk. Take 
no others. | 


Extraordinary but nevertheless true. We refer to 
the announcement of B. F. Johnson & Co., of Rich- 
mond, Va.,in which they propose to show working 
and energetic men how to make from $75 to $250 a 
month above expenses. 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay Fever 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these dis- 
eases are contagious, or that they are due to the pres- 
ence of living parasites in the lining membrane of the 
nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal Aeatnane and hay fever are perma- 
ae cured in from one to three simple applications 
madeby the patient at home. N. B.—For catarrhal 

seases peculiar to females this remedy isa specific. 

pamphlet explaining this new treatment is sent on 
receipt of 10c, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 303 West King 
street, Toronto, Canada.—Scientific American. 


a court for the unrepresented. Caro- 
JUSTIT A line A. Huling, editor. Devoted to 
} 


the enfranchisement and elevation of 
women. Organ of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
Ciation. One dollar a year. Send postal card for free 


sample mi 
USTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
195 LaSalle st., Chicago. 


P0 T GUIDE (complete) and our 60¢c. 
'WMonthiy 5 months on trial, 
, - RURAL CALL, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Unitarian Club. 


The first meeting of the Chicago Unitarian 
Club will be held at the residence of Mr. 
John Wilkinson, 482 LaSalle avenue, on 
Thursday, December 13, at eight o’clock 
P.M. Mr. Shorey, the president of the club, 
will make the opening address stating the 
object of the Association. Mr. Gannett will 
give an essay on “ Constructive and Destruct- 
ive Liberalism,” to be followed by a general 
discussion of the subject. An invitation is 
extended to all persons wishing to join the 
club to attend this meeting and become mem- 
bers. 

CONSTITUTION. 


Article I. The name of this society shall 
be the Chicago Unitarian Club. 

Art. II. Its object shall be to promote the 
spirit of fellowship among the Unitarian 
churches and co-operate with the Western 
Unitarian Conference in maintaining the cen- 
tral headquarters in Chicago. 

Art. Ill. The officers of this club shall 
consist of a President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents, Secretary and Treasurer, and two direc- 
tors from each of the Unitarian churches in 
Chicago. The ministers of these churches 
who are members of this club shall also be 
directors ex-officto, as shall also the Secretary 
of the Western Conference. The duties of 
these officers shall be suchas pertain to these 
offices in similar organizations. 

Art. 1V. Any one may become a member 
of this club by signing the constitution and a 
payment of an annual fee of two dollars. 

President—D. L. Shorey. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. C. P. Woolley. 

Second Vice-President—John Wilkinson. 

Secretary—Mrs. KE. A. West. 

Treasurer—Mr. Eric Winters. 

Directors—Mr. Cheney, Mrs. George F. 
Harding, Mr. Gardener, Mrs. Marean, Gen- 
eral Thomas, Mrs. W. ©. Dow, Dr. E. L. 
Holmes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our col- 
umns and the interests of our readers. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The Economic Interpretation of History. By James 
E. Thorold Rogers. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp.547. Price......... $3.00 

Traumereien. Marchen von Richard Leander. Se- 
lected, edited and annotated by Alphonse N. Van 
Daell. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Paper, pp. 103. 

The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
Translated by George Long. New York and Lon- 

don: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 313. Price. ....--- $1.00 

Deutsche Novelletten-Bibliothek. Volume II. Selected 
from the best modern writers with explanatory 
notes by Dr. William Bernhardt. Boston: D. C. 
Heath @ Co. Cloth, pp. 15%. Price ............. 60c 

The Countess Eve. By J. H. Shorthouse. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 240. Price.......-. $1.00 

Animal Memoirs. In two volumes. By Samuel 
Lockwood, Ph.D. New York and Chicago: Messrs. 
Ivison, Blakeman & Co. Cloth, price, each-.-...60c 

The Birds’ Christmas Carol. By Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Sis) CD. Bess BAIOO sc end bolins Wibisdaniios 50c 

Jesus Brought Back. By Joseph Henry Crooker. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 214. 
ee eT TEE PUTS TSU TCE SC CRUTEO SET ETS Thc cce cena. $1.00 

Lectures on Pedagogy. By Gabriel Compayre. Trans- 
lated with Introduction, notes and an appendix by 
W.H. Payne, A.M. Boston: D. C. Heath. & Co. 
CRE. TI GON. EROR cick ee notuvapbdedasbdecss $1.75 

A Frozen Dragon and Other Tales. By Charles 
Frederick Holder. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 
Cloth, pp. 285. 


HEAWEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG, “ Servant of the Lord Jesus UChrist.””’ Also THE 
LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by him in the 
spiritual world in (757; The Doctrine of Life, The Sacred 
Scriptures. The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for $1.00. 
Discount to the trade. Address American Swedenborg 
ten ny and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 

or ty. : 


PRACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Maile 
for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
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THE OLD FARM HOME. 
A SHADOW OF A POEM. 


BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


In description and reminiscence, Mra, Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.—Boston Transcript. 


A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of man 
& man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
yal are bound up in such a home.—Christian Regis- 
er. 


The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
— through a mist of tender tears.— The Universal- 
st, 


Cloth, blue and gold. 83 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
3 175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
THE 

Seven Great Religious Teachers of 


the World. 


A New Series of Sunday-School Lessons, 


ee oe — —— ee 


ARRANGED BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


An eight-page pamphlet with questions arranged for 
five or six lessons under each of the Seven Great 
Teachers: Zoroaster, Moses, Confucius, Buddha, 
Socrates, Jesus and Mohammed. A list of referenceh 
oe pe resources from which the study may be gate- 
ered, and itis expected that teachers’ meetings will bs 
held in connection with the lessons. They were first 
arranged for the Sunday-school of All Souls Church. 

Price, 5 cents. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN S. S. SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S — 
Miss Curtis. 


“Kxceedingly fine studies of character.’’—Boston 
Herald. 

“Fullof originality and common sense.’ 
Gazette.” | 

‘‘Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’°— Woman's Journal. 

‘It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it..”"—TEemp.Leton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

‘‘Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story wh.ch could well be given to every 
rirl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.”’ 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


1n the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martineau. To each a Unity Miasion tract is de- 
voted, giving asketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. 
Each tract 14 to 32p.uges long. Price of each, 5 
cents; 10 copies for 25 cents. 
No. 18 Ohanninge No. 20 Emerson. 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. No. 21 Martineau, 
Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
is the amount you can get for a small 
sum if you know just where to send 


WONDER Ube: it. Send 20 cents in silver oy = 


cents in stamps and your name and address will 
printed in Tuk AGENTS’ RecorD and mailed to you 
end mentreee oF preteen, a Bsr who will 
send you free sample copies o oks, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we send THe Farm- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial yearfree. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six atone dollar. Address 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


WOMAN 
AND 


5 


— Boston 


A high-class magazine of 
Fashion and Home Art. 
Send 6 cts. for current is- 
sue ‘giving list of valuable 
premiums for su 


H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


rs 
and club-raisers. Address 
523 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 
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CULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Ite superior excellence preven in millions of 
nomes for more than a quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthfui. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 


THE 


New York, Penn. & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake RRIK & Western R. R. 


——— FOR—— 
Buffalo, Spin, pte Falls, 
ork, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 
AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
| TO THE EAST, 
——— W ITH—— 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 


Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 
WEVW Tors. 


ON CTRUTIPERS 
° STEREDTIPENS, 


16 fh, in Place aft 1] Clark ‘c Cc 
> Cc HIC AGO. 


}, 22 A MONTH can be 

Se wade working for us. 

15, = 10 de : can furnish horse and give 

their “a e time he the business. ro moments may 

be profitab yed also few vacancies in 

towns and ties. — JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond. Va. 

Home andSchool. 


KINDERGARTEN gonsss3e< 


Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons. En orsed 
by National Teachers Association. $2.00 a year. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 1 bea Hil 


horthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE, Send for first 
lesson and begin study atonce. Address 


WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, 


Ty 
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A Monthly, for 


” QRESSMAKING! Send for Descriptive Circular 


CLIMAX DRESS CUTTING SYSTER 
the simplest ever made, B- NM. KUUN, Bloomington, 1). 


DRAKE'S 


—$$$$____ 


‘MAGAZINE 


The cheapest, the — and the most entertaining illustrated 


monthly in the world. 


A MAGAZINE PUR [HE FAMILY 


in the broadest and 


clearest sense of the word. 


Its stories, sketches and descriptive articles are contributed by the 
most popular writers in this country, and are designed to meet the wants 


in every walk of life. 


No other magazine published gives so muck and such varied reading 
matter at anything approximating the price of this popular monthly. 

Its humorous department, under the name of QUACKS, is celebrated 
the world over for its bright sayings, and is alone worth the price of the 


magazine. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


— 


Under vigorous and intelligent iddtvadiaety eid DRAKE'S 


~ ee 


S MAGAZINE is 


making long strides toward fame and fortune as an illustrated monthly, 


published at the exceedingly low price of $1.00 year, 


else cheap about it. 


There is nothing 
—New York Sun. 


DRAKE’S MAGAZINE Is exceptionally bright and readable. 


—Columbus Dispatch. 


The most popular dollar monthly published. — Dickson ( Dak.) Press. 
The cheapest and best ten-cent publication ever placed before the 


public. 


—Danbury News. 


Everybody should read DRAKE’S MAGAZINE and see for themselves 


how much good and valuable reading it contains. 


— Hotel Mail. 


Good illustrations adorn the pages, and stories, poems and other 


articles of unusual merit are numerous. 


— Washington Kepublican. 


The well known humorous department termed QuACKs, is loaded at 
both ends with funny stories, sketches, parnaregns and illustrations. 


Cooley's Weekly. 


DRAKE’S. MAGAZINE 


IS SOLD AT THE POPULAR PRICE OF 10 CENTS A COPY OR $1.00 A YEAR. 


SAMPLE COopPIEs will be sent to those who ee subscribing on receipt of 


2 cents to cover postage. 


DRAKE'S” MAGAZINE New York 


THEO EAP 


Psck’s Parent Improved CusHIONED 
Ear Drums Perfectly Restore the 
Hearing, whether the deafness is caused 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position. Music, conversation, whis- 
J===.| pers heard distinctly. We refer to 583 
AM.) using them. Write to x HISCOX, 

R| Broadway, cor. l4th St., New York, 
illustrated book of sade FREE, 


the Journal of Industrial Rdncation, 


Published under the auspices of the Chicago Kitchen- 
garden Association, is devoted to the ** New ee rorya il ed 
and to hilanthropic work. Subscription proce. 3 $1 
hon ig the next two months the book “ T I ‘H 
AT MAKES FAITHFUL” given to each new 
subscriber to the JOURNAL 


ANTOINETTE V. H WAKEMAN, Editor, 
Room 2, Times Building, Chicago. 
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THE 
(SREATAMERICAN 


Look at This Offer! 


$2 FOR ONLY 50 Cts. 


Well, I Declare! In order to Rapidly 
Increase our Circulation 


To 50, 000 copies, we make this great offer: Jounson s 
Pou.try Book FOR PLEASURE AND PRoFIt, price, 25¢; 
ae s Book, HorsE AND His Disgaszs, price, 
1.00 worth of CHoIcE GARDEN SEEDs, aT 

an 
RURAL HOMES, One YEar, 50c. We desire to have 
our paper reach the homes of allinterested farmeré 
and make this Great OrreR Now. Address, 


OUR RURAL HOME, Sturgis, Mich. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


containing Sone orn words and phrases, and illustrated 
with 670 wood cuts, will be mailed to any address for 
20 cents. Wot sold by booksellers. Address, 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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